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SEAL OF WILLIAMSBURG 

On April 27, 1699, an act provided for the laying out of Wil- 
liamsburg at Middle Plantation, and for the building of a new 
government house. On July 8, 1722, the place was made an in- 
corporated City by a charter granted by Governor Alexander 
Spotswood and signed by him. Unlike the charter of the College, 
it was a royal charter only in the sense that it ran like all official 
documents — court summonses, land grants &c. — in the name of 
the King (then George I.) 

The Charter provided for a seal which the authorities were 
authorized "to break, change and make anew from time to time as 
to them should seem expedient." 1 

It is to be presumed that a seal was soon adopted, but I have 
no records which would enable me to give any account of the 
designer or engraver. Indeed, it is not till thirty-six years later 
that we have any special evidence of the design. When Governor 
Robert Dinwiddie left the Colony in 1758, he was presented by 
the Common Council of Williamsburg with a manuscript address, 
which was extant in London in 1884. The paper had a seal at- 
tached which was seen by the distinguished genealogist, R. A. 
Brock, of Richmond, and described by him as follows : "City of 
Williamsburg, around an indistinct figure standing enclosed with 
scroll work, seemingly that of Minerva, with helmet, and holding 
a spear." 2 

Through certain depositions attested by the Mayor, Henry 
Edloe, under the Seal of the City, and dated May 17, 1837, sent 
to the writer some years ago by a gentleman in Baltimore, Mr. 
Brock's description is confirmed. These papers, now in the Col- 
lege Library, contain two well preserved impressions of a seal 
on wax which may be described as follows : City of Williams- 
burg, around a figure enclosed with a scroll work, her right hand 
holding a spear and her left holding a shield with a Gorgon's head 



1 Building of Williamsburg, Quarterly X, 73-92. 

2 See Brock, Letters of Robert Dinwiddie, II, p. 724- 
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(very indistinct) embossed upon it, and at her feet what appears 
to be an owl's head. (See Illustration No. i.) The figure is that 
of Minerva in her double character as goddess of war and wis- 




Illustration No. i. Charter Seal of Williamburg, 1722 

Copy of a drawing made from two wax seals attached to a manuscript 
dated May 17, 1837, and mentioned in the text as attested by Henry Edloe, 
Mayor. The Gorgon's head on the shield and owl's head are rather imagi- 
native, as the wax impressions are too vague for the features to be easily 
determined. The Gorgon's head, however, is unlike that of the hag de- 
picted on the shield in Illustration 2. 



dom. The spear, shield and Gorgon's head, which, according to 
Grecian mythology, turned to stone any one beholding it, sug- 
gested the former character, while the owl's head (?), emblem- 
atic of wisdom, suggested the latter. During the War between 




Illustration No. 2. Revolutionary Seal of Williamsburg 

(The impression from the original negative gives the figures and 
letters reversed. Here they are represented in their correct relations.) 




Illustration No. 3. Present Seal of Williamsburg 
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the States, it is believed, the metal stamp from which the impres- 
sions were made, disappeared, necessitating a new stamp, and the 
stamp now in use bears a simple "City of Williamsburg, Va.," in 
the perimeter, encircling "James City County." (See Illustration 
No. 3.) 

That a change was contemplated in the seal at the time of the 
American Revolution is made plain by some facts recently come to 
the knowledge of the writer. Among the negatives owned by 
H. P. Cook, photographer, in Richmond, are those of a seal of 
Williamsburg showing two pictures. This negative (see Illustra- 
tion 2), by giving the letters and figures reversed, was 
evidently taken directly from a die, which cannot now be found, 
and the negative itself was purchased about 1888 by Mr. Cook's 
father from the "Lee Gallery," of Richmond, of which J. W. 
Davies and W. W. Davies were proprietors. Here we have what 
was evidently an obverse side and a reverse side. The obverse 
is strikingly like the impressions already described, but the scroll 
work is different and much inferior, and the owl's head ( ?) is 
absent. In the perimeter in addition to the words "City of Wil- 
liamsburg" are the words Virtute et Lahore Florent Respublicae. 

But there is also a reverse which is very interesting. We 
have no knowledge of the design for a reverse on the original 
Colonial seal, but it is probable that one existed and that it repre- 
sented the royal quartering of England, Ireland and Scotland, 
with the familiar motto En Dat Virginia Quartam (Lo! Virginia 
gives the fourth Crown). The reverse under notice has a truly 
revolutionary character. A giant figure clad in armor, evidently 
representing Virginia in arms, is thrusting its spear into a rather 
diminutive lion with a crown upon its head and rearing upon its 
hind feet (representing Great Britain) and underneath are the 
words En Dat Virginia Primum (Lo! Virginia gives the first 
thrust), referring doubtless to the initiative taken in Williams- 
burg in 1765 against the Stamp Act. Above the figure are the 
words In Hoc Signo Vinces, doubtless defined by the thirteen 
stars just beneath, representing the thirteen original states. 

I have seen no instance of the use of the obverse or reverse of 
this Revolutionary emblem, and, as already shown, the device used 
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in 1837, although very similar to the obverse, differs from it in 
some particulars, and was doubtless struck from the original 
stamp made after the charter of 1722. 

It is to be hoped that the city will revert to the use of the beau- 
tiful old seal, now that its character has been determined. 



